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along its banks. This river holds captive the heart of
our country and has drawn towards it whole genera-
tions which were born, have lived and died on its banks
since the dawn of our history.
But all this belonged to a past which was gone even
though the landmarks remain.
It was a friend of my father who first suggested that
I should see India in terms of its living landmarks. He
was a solicitor by profession, a nationalist by conviction
and an Indian Congressman in politics.
I had gone to see him on a Sunday morning in his
house on Malabar Hill. Though a lawyer with a rich
practice, he showed a marked preference for austerity
of living which was reflected in his house and surround-
ings. Though spotlessly clean, the house was bare ex-
cept for a few essential articles of furniture. There
were no pictures on the walls except one of a Hindu
deity over which hung a garland of fresh jasmine
flowers. There were no carpets in the living room, no
pieces of china or brass, no lamp shades on the electric
bulbs which hung naked in the middle of the room.
Bathed and dressed from an early hour of the morn-
ing, as was his habit, he was wearing the thin pure-
white khaddar koorta^ a collarless shirt worn untucked.
He wore a fine muslin dhoti, which Americans called
"six yards of cheese cloth." His white Gandhi cap,
crisply laundered, lay on a table.
"The landmarks of India are not necessarily politi-
cal. Some are, of course. You must see Bardoli, the scene
of the peasant revolt, not only because of its political
implication. Bardoli is a typical Indian village. The
village is the unit of Indian life. You must see the masses
in action, for society in the future will be regulated by
their needs. You must go to 'the Congress session. It